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Abstract 

Problem Statement: In formal educational environments, the quality of 
student listening affects learning considerably. Students who are 
uninterested in a lesson listen reluctantly, wanting time to pass quickly and 
the class to end as soon as possible. In such situations, students become 
passive and, though appearing to be listening, will not use listening 
strategies that promote productive and permanent learning. By contrast, 
when students willingly participate in lessons by listening to instructors, 
asking questions, and holding discussions, they practice active listening 
that allows them to achieve more productive and more permanent learning. 

Purpose of Study: The aim of this study was to identify active listening skills 
that academically successful university students use in classes and to 
analyze these students' opinions on active listening skills. 

Methods: This qualitative research involved a case study by which 
academically successful university students were observed in a classroom 
environment and their thoughts on active listening skills examined. 
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According to the model, participants were evaluated without any 
intervention by researchers in the classroom environment. 

Findings: Findings from observations and interviews were organized under 
three subheadings: cognitive, affective, and psychomotor-based strategies. 
Cognitive strategies included paying attention, taking notes, making 
associations and analogies, asking questions, integrating information, 
making inferences, getting the main idea, and setting an objective; affective 
strategies included attending class on time, being motivated, staying calm, 
and enjoying the lesson; and psychomotor-based strategies included being 
close to the board, following along with both the head and eyes, making eye 
contact, generating feedback, sitting up straight, and paying attention to 
gestures, facial expressions, tone of voice, and stresses in speech. 

Conclusion and Recommendations: According to data collected during the 
study, academically successful university students used different cognitive, 
affective, and psychomotor-based strategies in practicing active listening. 

Keywords: Active listening, university students, academic success, listening 
strategy 


Introduction 

The skill of listening is the first linguistic skill that humans acquire. In fact, fetuses 
hear voices outside the womb as early as the fifth month of gestation (Dogan, 2008). 
Perhaps given its primary placement among linguistic skills, the many definitions of 
listening differ. In general, however, listening comprises sending a message (i.e., 
transmission), hearing that message, and making sense of it (Ozbay, 2005).Listening 
does not mean watching the other party passively, but making an effort to receive and 
interpret messages in order to fully achieve communication (Devito, 1995; Omololu, 
1984; Umagan, 2007). 

Able to become both individuals and social actors by using linguistic skills, 
humans hear, perceive, recognize, meet others, think, and understand by listening. As 
the most important means of learning in every period of human development and 
growth, listening has been acknowledged as fundamental among linguistic skills 
(Karadtiz, 2010). By extension, since individuals make sense of all kinds of sounds that 
they hear throughout life and store them in their memory as an important part of their 
accumulated experiences and knowledge, listening is also fundamental in learning. 

Listening's role in all of an individual's experiences with learning his or her native 
language expands over time. On average, approximately half of all human activities 
involve listening and 45 % of time used for communication involves listening, as shown 
by research conducted by Lyman Steal at the University of Minnesota (Yildiz, Okur, 
Ari, &Yilmaz, 2003). Furthermore, by listening to others, people meet many of their 
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cognitive, affective, and social requirements such as learning, obtaining proper 
nutrition, communicating, speaking, and showing emotion. At the same time, a great 
deal of both formal and informal learning is achieved by listening, and according to 
Hunsaker (1990), 80% of what people know is obtained by listening. Given the 
abundance of teachers who use lecture-based teaching methods in schools, the time 
that students spend listening increases all the more. For some students, nearly 83% of 
what they learn is learned by listening (Ozbay, 2005; Petress, 1999). In effect, the above 
figures underscore the importance of listening training both at school and at home. 

The acts of listening that an individual performs to meet cognitive, affective, and 
social requirements throughout the processes of formal and informal education are 
multidimensional. Listening is an activity that individuals engage in cognitive, 
affective, and psychomotor-based ways and, defined as a linguistic skill, should be 
carried out strategically and sophisticatedly in any mode of communication. In 
listening, individuals are not passive receivers who remain silent and submissive 
while information is communicated, but active receivers who present their thoughts 
and emotions in ways both verbal and nonverbal. Listening means understanding 
thoughts expressed in speech, organizing and evaluating them, determining their 
interrelationships, and selecting ones worth remembering (Ergin & Birol, 2005). 

In formal educational environments, the quality of student listening affects 
learning considerably. Students who are uninterested in a lesson listen reluctantly, 
wanting time to pass quickly and the class to end as soon as possible. In such 
situations, students become passive and, though appearing to be listening, will not use 
listening strategies that promote productive and permanent learning. By contrast, 
when students willingly participate in lessons by listening to instructors, asking 
questions, and holding discussions, they practice active listening that allows them to 
achieve more productive and more permanent learning. 

In classroom environments, the ideal form of listening is active listening. Unlike 
passive listeners who seek solely to retain ideas in their minds, active listeners both 
produce thoughts and share those thoughts by expressing them in verbal and 
nonverbal ways. The observable external signs of active listening include physically 
displaying emotion, cooperating with members of the group of listeners, physically 
expressing approval or disapproval of what is said, exhibiting behaviors directed 
toward listening, asking questions about what is being said, and contributing 
appropriate explanations and comments (Brent &Anderson, 1993; see also Akyol, 
2012 ). 

As part of their learning experiences throughout the processes of education, each 
individual develops listening strategies that are cognitive, psychomotor-based, or 
affective in nature. While implementing cognitive listening strategies, individuals 
compare and classify information in their minds, make inferences, formulize what they 
have learned, generate associations, reason, take notes, and make generalizations 
(Akyol, 2006), all for the purpose of achieving more effective and permanent learning. 
At the same time, listening strategies that reflect listener emotions expressed via body 
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language while listening, including facial expressions, gestures, and sitting position, 
significantly demonstrate how listeners feel in the environment and what stance they 
take on what is said. By turns, listeners sympathize, empathize, and may even feel 
excited, scared, or stressed. Since all of these states influence an individual's listening 
reflexes and habits, their effective and strategic use of these actions can help to more 
fully realize communication, learning, thinking, hearing, and telling. Furthermore, 
stating that auxiliary strategies need to be used to facilitate understanding, Akyol 
(2006) has posited that active listeners make guesses prior to listening and 
continuously renew their guesses while listening according to new information and 
clues provided by the speaker. Another general strategy is determining the main idea, 
in which listeners regularly ask themselves what the point of the information provided 
is. 


In the light of the above, we hypothesized that the development of listening skills 
among university students contributes to their academic success and improves their 
social skills. To test our hypothesis, we identified strategies used by academically 
successful university students by examining what kind of listeners they were in a 
classroom environment, as well as analyzed these students' opinions on active 
listening skills. In effect, the study has sought to contribute to the planning and 
implementation of practices that can develop students' listening skills. 


Method 


Research Design 

This qualitative research involved a case study by which academically successful 
university students were observed in a classroom environment and their thoughts on 
active listening skills examined. According to the model, participants were evaluated 
without any intervention by researchers in the classroom environment (Karasar, 
2000) .Since making generalizations from numbers is generally beyond qualitative 
research, generalization was not the goal of the study, but instead a descriptive 
portrayal regarding the problem. 

Sample 

The sample was consisted of eight academically successful students selected via 
criterion sampling from all students in several undergraduate programs within the 
Faculty of Education at Mustafa Kemal University during the 2012-2013 academic 
year. Selection was performed based on the information gathered by faculty members 
who attended the students' classes and demographics. Four participants were women 
and four were men. It is thought that such a sample is sufficient for qualitative 
researches (Yildirim & §im§ek, 2011). 
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Instruments and Procedure 

During data collection, participants were first observed in a classroom 
environment, each during a different period, and data collected. They were then asked 
eight questions addressing basic strategies that they used in listening and participated 
in semi-structured interviews, all audio recorded, concerning their thoughts on active 
listening. For analysis, the sound recordings were transcribed for a total of 40 pages of 
text. 

Data Analysis 

Content analysis of the qualitative data was performed according to procedures 
described in the literature (Strauss & Corbin, 1990; Yildirim & §im§ek, 2011). The 
researchers first took notes about probable codes and categories by reading data 
obtained via both observations and interviews. For coding —that is, the process of 
naming meaningful pieces of data — students' statements, concepts used in the field, 
and statements of researchers and experts were used as codes. The researchers 
continuously exchanged information with each other and experts regarding these 
codes and possible categories. 

After the researchers completed the coding process, one researcher prepared a list 
of categories under which codes were placed. This list was given to the other 
researchers, who confirmed that the codes derived from the categories. The data of 
two students were coded independently by the researchers, and coherence among 
them was assessed to determine the consistency among the researchers given that the 
researchers who performed data collection also performed data analysis. Coherence 
among the codings was found to be 84.12% at the end of the examination, indicating 
that the researchers' reliability was high regarding data coding. Validity was ensured 
by the researchers' being continuously in contact while coding, examining the codings 
determined and themes found from one researcher to the next in terms of coherence 
with the data, and including direct quotations from participants in the findings. 

Ultimately, common active listening strategies used by participants were 
pinpointed during content analysis and have been presented as follows. For 
confidentiality, participants' names have been replaced with numbers. 


Results 

Findings concerning the results of observations and interviews are below 
presented under three subheadings — namely, cognitive, affective, and psychomotor- 
based strategies — under the dual primary headings of observation and interview data. 
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Findings Concerning Cognitive Strategies 

Active listening is a cognitive process involving an array of intellectual behaviors. 
According to data from interviews, participating students reported that, while 
listening to their instructors, they tend to use cognitive strategies such as paying 
attention (n = 8), taking notes (n = 8), making associations and analogies (n = 7), asking 
questions (n = 7), integrating information and making inferences (n = 6), seeking the 
main idea (n = 4), and setting objectives for listening (n = 3). 

For participants, the strategy of paying attention while listening facilitates more 
productive lessons and should be used frequently while listening, as the following 
comments exemplify: 

I clear my mind and my intellect and pay attention to the instructor. If I do not want to 
listen, then I think about something else (Student 1). 

My mind is disorganized sometimes, so I can't listen to my instructor effectively. However, 
when I’m paying attention to the class, I listen to the subject carefully (Student 2). 

I think attention and focus are important in listening to instructors. Focusing attention is 
important because you don't want to focus on two different things at the same time. Otherwise, 
it's impossible for me to listen to instructors (Student 3). 

When there's a subject that particularly attracts my attention or if examples are given, that 
enables me to listen more actively (Student 4). 

To pay attention in class while listening, students reported needing to rid their 
minds of thoughts unrelated to the lesson at hand. Yet, they also admitted struggling 
to focus on lessons and being unable to fully participate in listening for different 
reasons, including being tired, being sleepy in their earliest classes, thinking about 
other classes, daydreaming, the instructor's failed classroom management, and even 
being prejudiced against the class. 

Students also frequently employed the strategy of taking notes while listening to 
achieve more effective and more permanent learning. In note taking, they reported 
seeking to learn more effectively by carefully recording ideas they deem significant 
and classifying what they learn. As an active listening behavior, taking notes was 
generally described by students to afford more permanent knowledge through the use 
of writing. During interviews, students detailed their strategic use of taking notes, as 
the following represent: 

While taking notes, I do not write all of the things that the instructor says, but main titles, 
in the form of an outline (Student 3). 

I try to take notes of topics in ways that make sense to me, not everything that speaker talk 
about (Student 5). 
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I take notes in class. I usually study with them for exams (Student 6). 

If I have to take notes, I listen first, then try to take notes in the form of brief clues from 
what I’ve understood (Student 8). 

I listen carefully and take notes of points that the instructor says are important (Student 

!)• 


I do not write down what I listen to in the exact same way; I interpret it and write it down 
in my own words (Student 4). 

As shown, a teacher's instructions for students to take notes clearly affect students. 
Expected from students in the strategy of taking notes is that they take notes of points 
that they deem significant and in their own words. With this practice, students can 
ensure that the information is repeatable and more easily remembered. As 
participants' answers reveal, students can develop note taking strategies that 
accommodate their instructors' emphasis upon certain points. Among others, taking 
notes in a notebook, organizing notes, and having ample space for writing are common 
tactics used while taking notes that can make the most of active listening. 

Students interviewed reported establishing connections among topics that they 
have studied recently or further in the past by providing examples. Such behavior 
suggests that students use the listening strategy of making associations and analogies, 
as participants explained in their own words: 

I participate in class by giving examples of the subjects that our instructor talks about 
(Student 7). 

I try to actively participate in class, share my opinions, and ask about points that I do not 
understand during class (Student 8). 

I try to understand the essence of the main idea of the things that the instructor talks about 
and look for examples related to it. I repeat all of this in my mind (Student 5). 

If a subject has my interest and if I can relate it to my own life, then I can listen actively 
and attentively (Student 2). 

Participating students stated that using the strategy of asking questions is effective 
both in their learning of points that they do not understand and in maintaining 
attention while listening to instructors, as what follows clarifies: 

While an instructor is explaining, I definitely ask questions about points that I don’t 
understand (Student 4). 

I try to actively participate in the class, share my opinions, and ask about points that I 
don't understand during class (Student 8). 
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Results indicate that students also listen strategically by integrating information 
and making inferences, meaning that they try to create meaning of what they have 
listened to. Students who use these strategies are not passive receivers in listening, but 
evaluators of meanings that they create via active intellectual participation. Since the 
process of listening is a process of reasoning, active listeners question what they listen 
to, make inferences, and ultimately create meaning. Participants' comments 
concerning the strategy of integrating information and making inferences appear 
below: 

I compare the subject being related to those I already know. I deliberate over concepts, 
associate, and think critically (Student 3). 

I compare what I know with what I hear, and I make inferences (Student 4). 

I compare what I'm listening to with information that I've learned before. I ask questions 
at points when there is inconsistency, and I criticize (Student 5). 

Seeking the main idea also ranks among strategies articulated by the participating 
students, who emphasized that the tactic wards off distraction from lessons and 
focuses attention on instructors. In general, they additionally agreed that the strategy 
plays a positive role in learning: 

I try to understand the essence of the main idea of the things that the instructor talks about 
and look for examples related to it. I repeat all of this in my mind (Student 4). 

I feel the need to listen to the instructor because I want to find the main idea (Student 7). 

I try to discern the logic of the lesson, and I believe that learning is more permanent this 
way (Student 8). 

In any case, however, interests and needs determine the process of listening as well. 
When individuals listen for what they need, they have set objectives and listen 
selectively. The following comments showcase the strategy of setting listening 
objectives: 

For me to listen actively, I need to need that information. It must excite me (Student 5). 

I try to listen for what will be beneficial for me in exams in the future (Student 7). 

Findings Concerning Affective Strategies 

To be effective in learning environments, learning must be addressed in all of its 
dimensions, one of which encompasses the affective properties, including emotions, 
that individuals experience while learning. Among all active learning strategies, these 
are known as affective strategies. 
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When learners exhibit positive affective behaviors while listening, active listening 
is realized in a more careful and motivated way. Researchers have shown that 
individuals who are motivated and eager to listen are more active while listening, 
whereas individuals who feel pressured by having to listen or who are shy became 
passive —in other words, less successful learners (Karadtiz, 2010). Students 
interviewed stated that when they listen willingly, they enjoy learning, yet when they 
feel pressured and listen in fear, they cannot learn effectively or permanently. 
According to data gathered from the interviews in the present study, students 
demonstrated affective behaviors such as attending class on time (n = 7), being 
motivated (n= 6), being calm (n= 5), enjoying the lesson (n = 5), and being bored (n = 
3). Some students explained how they use affective listening strategies, as shown 
below: 

If a subject doesn't appeal to me, even if I listen, I won't understand anything (Student 1). 

Wlwn subjects that I don't like are discussed in class, I find it hard to listen to my instructor 
(Student 8). 

I become motivated and more eager in subjects that interest me, and I enjoy listening to 
those instructors (Student 7). 

I'm usually calm, but if I’m listening inattentively, then I get nervous with the fear that 
the instructor may ask me a question (Student 1). 

If the instructor has a stern attitude, then I become nervous. If the subject appeals to me, 
then I become eager (Student 4). 

I get agitated when I feel that I don't understand (Student 2). 

I definitely get to classes 5 to 10 minutes before the instructor does (Student 6). 

I don't think that I can concentrate on the lesson if I come to class late (Student 5). 

Students reported being unable to develop any strategy in terms of affectivity 
when faced with authoritarian and stern attitudes, which stifle authentic attitudes and 
propagate pressure. In these cases, they prefer remaining silent in a panicked, anxious 
state void of self-confidence. By contrast, they reported listening willingly and happily 
and even feeling excited by being more comfortable and allowed to feel authentic, 
daydream, be in the moment, and participate in the process of listening with rich, 
genuine emotion. At the same time, students who attend class on time stated that 
doing so allows them to prepare themselves affectively prior to listening, to not miss 
the beginning of the lesson, and to concentrate better. 
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Findings Concerning Psychomotor-Based Strategies 

Among activities of active listening, psychomotor-based strategies are crucial. 
Students' interest in, desire for, and attention toward lessons can easily fluctuation 
according to the success of psychomotor strategies. According to data collected in the 
present study's interviews, students indicating using psychomotor-based behaviors 
such as being close to the board («= 7), following along with both their head and eyes 
(n = 6), making eye contact (n= 6), generating feedback (n= 6), sitting up straight (n= 
6), paying attention to gestures, facial expressions, tone of voice, and stresses in speech 
(n= 6), and doing something else (n= 4).Some students expressed their thoughts on 
psychomotor-based strategies in the following comments: 

While listening, I generally prefer looking at the face of the person in front of me, taking 
notes while listening to them, and asking about points that I wonder about (Student 2). 

I direct all of my attention to the person talking by looking into the instructor's eyes, by 
nodding, by using body language, and by supporting points with my eyes and facial expressions 
(Student 6). 

Gestures, facial expressions, and tone of voice are all required to attract students' attention, 
and it's understood that instructors emphasize important points to pay attention to (Student 

3). 


I pay attention to instructors' stresses, use of repetition, and tone of voice when they're 
explaining the subject (Student 8). 

If there's too much noise in the class, I prefer sitting in the front row so that I can listen to 
the instructor (Student 8). 

I usually try to sit alone, because I don't like talking to classmates next to me during class 
that much (Student 5). 

When I am bored with the class, I spin a pen in my hand (Student 4). 

While listening to instructors, I don’t do anything else and sit up straight at my desk 
(Student 3). 

In general, students try to make eye contact with their instructors while listening. 
Eye contact — the basis of communication that makes other speakers feel that they are 
being listened to —is pivotal in listening training as well. Students who make eye 
contact with instructors can also follow their instructors' gestures and facial 
expressions while listening. They can also interpret their instructors by effectively 
understanding body language, gestures and facial expressions. 

By the same token, another function of eye contact is feedback. Students can give 
instructors feedback about the subjects being discussed in terms of whether they 
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understand by making eye contact with instructors, often supported by movements of 
the head. With this feedback, instructors can make necessary corrections. 

Another point mentioned by students during interviews concerned sitting up 
straight. In fact, the method of listening to instructors by sitting up straight and not 
doing anything else accepted as correct in the Turkish education system was also 
applied by students who participated in this study. Yet, it should be remembered that 
students in this state are nevertheless passive listeners. Students should also be 
provided with the opportunity to participate in class during activities so that 
knowledge communicated can be learned more effectively and permanently. 

Sitting close to the board was another tactic mentioned during interviews. 
Participating students stated that when they sat close to the board, they were closer to 
the instructor and noise did not hinder their listening. They also reported that they 
could not listen to instructors from the furthest rows because there was too much 
noise, which some students attributed to the instructor's failed classroom 
management. 

Some participants also highlighted negative listening tactics. Doing something else 
while listening facilitated their distraction, for example. Whether students exhibit 
these behaviors constantly or rarely is important feedback for instructors, for students 
who demonstrate these behaviors typically suggest that they have become bored with 
the class. From these messages, instructor can make opportunities for interventions in 
the course of the class. At the same time, students who exhibit this behavior constantly 
have generally lost interest in the class and need special attention. 


Results of Observation 

As shown in Table 1, students used the cognitive strategies of paying attention, 
taking notes, making associations and analogies, and asking questions while listening; 
and the affective strategies of attending class on time and being calm while listening 
to the instructor, as well as were interested in, eager about, and motivated to 
understand the subject, yet after a certain amount of time, especially in the last 10 to 
15 minutes of the class, got bored. Furthermore, among psychomotor-based strategies, 
students used positive ones such as sitting close to the board, following the instructor 
with both the head and eyes, making eye contact with the instructor, and sitting up 
straight, as well as ones that showed they were bored with the class — namely, by doing 
other things. 
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1 

Table 1. 

Findings from the Results of Observations 


Themes Codes 

f 

Cognitive 

Paying attention 

8 

Taking notes 

7 

Making associations and analogies 

5 

Asking questions 

4 

Affective 

Attending class on time 

7 

Being calm 

7 

Being motivated 

6 

Being bored 

3 

Psychomotor 

Being close to the board 

7 

Following along with the head and eyes 

5 

Making eye contact 

5 

Sitting up straight 

5 

Doing something else 

2 


Below are statements purporting participants' use of cognitive, affective, and 
psychomotor-based strategies observed in the classroom environment: 

The student started to write down what the instructor said in his notebook from the moment 
the class started (Student 1, coded as taking notes). 

The student asked "What is the difference between shaping and threshold method1 
(Student 2, coded as asking questions). 

There were 2 minutes before the class started. The student came in, sat at the second desk 
in middle row, and took out pen and notebook (Student 3, coded as attending class on time). 
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The student got distracted, looked at her watch now and then, and started to turn to her left 
and right (Student 4, coded as being bored and doing something else). 

The student listened to the instructor attentively, made eye contact, followed the instructor, 
and approved what the instructor said by nodding (Student 5, coded as making eye contact 
and following along with the head and eyes). 


Discussion and Conclusion 

A listening culture in which students are made passive has persisted for years in 
primary education. As part of this culture, a preference for students who listen to the 
teacher quietly, sit still, and do not make noise in learning environments has partially 
rendered students unable to develop linguistic skills such as listening and to self- 
actualize. Yet, the process of listening is a multidimensional one in which individuals 
participate with nonverbal and verbal language, thoughts, and emotions. As they do 
in their social lives, learners should use linguistic skills in formal learning 
environments and be able to actualize their linguistic skills without feeling pressured. 
The pressures of failing and of being unable to express ideas well can stifle their 
natural behaviors and promote their developing into individuals deprived of basic 
skills. 

Karadiiz (2010) has found that students do not use listening strategies that are too 
multifarious. Using limited stimulation in learning environments, being rendered 
passive in traditional education systems, and being unable to develop sufficient 
strategies can cause them to become individuals who only take notes, listen to the 
instructor quietly, are shy about objecting, and cannot develop alternative ideas 
(Karaduz,2010). Other than the verbal channel, by which students can express 
themselves in multiple learning activities, listening environments should also allow 
other senses to be used as well. Though most classroom communication revolves 
around instructor's speeches, the four sensory channels other than listening—namely, 
sight, touch, taste, and smell—can facilitate or hinder learning in normal classrooms. 
As such, new forms of stimulation can be provided by shifting sensory channels, 
though realizing such changes requires students to be primed for those sensory 
experiences. If done well, then the approach can refocus students' attention back to the 
instructor's presentation (Kenneth, 1999). 

To obtain correct and complete information in listening environments, listeners 
needs to adopt an attitude of listening in a natural, comfortable way. According to 
Ozbay (2001), instructors can best succeed in communicative listening training by 
offering opportunities that make it possible for students to learn via experience. 

Since students listen in ways that are more directed toward succeeding on 
examinations, they adopt a pragmatic attitude while taking notes in classes. Instead of 
seeing learning as a natural need, they prefer listening for information that they 
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suspect will be useful on examinations. However, the popularity of such a strategy 
implies that classes do not accommodate listening processes directed toward 
communication, but a culture in which selective listening predominates. Students 
cannot listen to instructors in such environments, because they are distracted when 
they are uninterested. However, to be able to communicate, students need to develop 
their skills of extraordinary view and critical listening (Stone,1994). 

In any listening environment, many strategies are available such as setting 
objectives, preparing oneself mentally, guessing, using key concepts, and taking notes 
that determine the type, method, and technique of listening (Giine§, 2007; Worthington 
2008) and whether it is effective. 

According to data obtained from this study, academically successful university 
students used different cognitive, affective, and psychomotor-based strategies to 
achieve active listening. Students generally used cognitive strategies such as paying 
attention, taking notes, making associations and analogies, asking questions, 
integrating information, making inferences, seeking the main idea, setting objectives; 
affective strategies such as attending class on time, being motivated, being calm, and 
enjoying the lesson; and psychomotor-based strategies such as being close to the 
board, following along with both the head and eyes, making eye contact, generating 
feedback, sitting up straight, and paying attention to gestures, facial expressions, tone 
of voice, and stresses in speech. At the same time, among negative psychomotor-based 
strategies, students expressed being bored and doing other things while listening. In 
this sense, several factors contribute to active listening in listening-oriented learning 
environments, including how eager students are to learn the lesson, to what extent 
they pay attention to the lesson, their preparedness, their mood, whether they like the 
subject, whether they attend class on time, the desk that they sit at, and its 
surroundings. 

In sum, active listening is a multidimensional process that involves various 
cognitive, affective, and psychomotor-based elements. Identifying and making use of 
these elements in natural, democratic learning environments supports student 
learning and their acquisition of diverse social skills. Executing linguistic skills not 
with an information-oriented but skill-oriented learning culture contributes to 
individuals' development of emotions and thoughts, as well as of skills of 
understanding and explaining. Learning-teaching cultures in which students are kept 
in a passive state prevent them from exhibiting these skills. Individuals held in check 
exhibit affective characteristics of being passive and lacking confidence in their 
knowledge and ideas. Learning environments should thus be designed according to 
learning approaches in which social skills are developed, students are active, and 
learning tasks are devised according to students' interests and abilities. It is important 
that each student develops the strategy of listening during primary education and can 
use many types of listening to that end, as well as that activities directed toward skills 
of listening are sufficiently included in learning environments. Accordingly, listening 
environments in which individuals are sufficiently motivated and stimulated need to 
be designed within learning environments. These environments should ensure that 
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along with verbal stimulations, factors that appeal to other sensory channels are 
accommodated in order to maintain and even improve students' attentiveness. 
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Ozet 

Problem Durumu: Dinleme becerisi insanm kazandigi ilk dil becerisidir. Bebeklerin 
anne karnmda 5. aydan itibaren di§aridaki sesleri duyduklari bilinmektedir. Temel dil 
becerileri arasmda ilk ve en fazla kullanilan dinleme becerisinin tanimi alanm 
ara§tirmacilari tarafmdan farkli §ekillerde yapilmi§tir. Dinleme mesaj gonderme 
(iletme), mesaji i§itme (duyma) ve mesajm anlamlandirilmasmdan olu§maktadir. 
Bunlar dinlemenin dzellikleridir. Dinleme, kar§i tarafi edilgen bir yapida izleme degil, 
ileti§imin tarn olarak gergekle§ebilmesi igin iletiyi alma ve yorumlama gabasidir. 
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Bireyin ana dilini edinme stireciyle gegirdigi btitlin ogrenme ya§antilarmda dinleme 
becerisinin rolii gitgide artmaktadir. Ortalama olarak insan faaliyetlerinin yarisma 
yakini dinlemekle geger. Minnesota Oniversitesi'nden Dr. Lyman K. Steal'in dinleme 
ile ilgili yaptigi ara§tirmasmda ileti§ime ayrilan siirenin %45'i dinlemeyle 
gegmektedir. Insanlar ogrenme, beslenme, ileti§im kurma, konu§ma, duygulanma vs 
gibi birgok bili§sel, duyu§sal, sosyal vs. gibi gereksinimlerini birbirlerini dinleyerek 
kar§ilarlar. Formal ve informal ogrenmelerin btiytik boliimii dinlemeyle 
gegirilmektedir. Bu durum dinleme egitiminin hem okulda hem de ailede yeterince 
onemsenmesi anlanuna gelmektedir. Okullarimizda ogretmenlerin pek gogu dtiz 
anlatim yontemini kullanmaktadir. Bu durumda ogrencilerin dinlemeye ayrrdiklari 
zaman daha da artmakta, ogrenciler ogrendiklerinin neredeyse %83'tinti dinleme 
yoluyla elde etmektedirler. 

Formal egitim ortamlarmda dinlemenin niteligi ogrenmeyi onemli olgtide 
etkilemektedir. Derse ilgi duymayan bir ogrenci gontilstiz dinlemekte, zamanm gabuk 
gegmesini dti§iinerek dersin bir an once bitmesini isteyebilmektedir.. Bu tiir 
durumlarda ogrenciler pasif, gortinti§te dinleyici durumundadirlar. Ilgi duymadigi, 
dikkatinin gekilmedigi bir durumda bireyin kalici ve verimli ogrenmeler gegirecegi 
dinleme stratejileri kullanmasi dti§tiniilemez. Bazen de ogrenciler derse istekle katilip 
tarti§makta, ogretmeni dinlemekte, sorular sormaktadirlar. Bu gibi durumlarda ise 
aktif dinleme gergekle§ir ve ogrenciler daha kalici ve verimli ogrenmeler 
gergekle§tirirler. 

Ara$tirmanin Amaci: Bu ara§tirmanm amaci akademik yonden ba§anli iiniversite 
ogrencilerinin derslerde kullandiklan aktif dinleme becerilerinin tammlanmasi ve bu 
ogrencilerin aktif dinleme becerisi tizerine gorti§lerini incelemektir. 

Ara§tirmanin Yontemi: £ah§ma, akademik yonden ba§arili iiniversite ogrencilerinin 
smif ortammda gozlenip yine aym ogrencilerin aktif dinleme becerisi tizerine 
gortiijlerinin incelendigi tarama modelinde nitel bir ara§tirmadir. Tarama modelinde, 
ara§tirmaya katilanlar iginde bulunduklari ko§ullara herhangi bir miidahale 
yapilmadan olduklari gibi degerlendirilir. 

Bulgular: Ara§tirmadan elde edilen gozlem ve gorti§me sonuglarma ili§kin bulgular 
gozlem ve gorti§me ana ba§liklari altmda bili§sel, duyu§sal, ve devini§sel stratejiler 
olmak tizere tig alt ba§lik altmda sunulmu§tur. 

Aktif dinleme birgok zihinsel davram§lari igeren bili§sel bir stiregtir. Yapilan 
gorti§melerle elde edilen verilere gore ogrenciler ders dinlerken daha gok dikkatini 
verme (n = 8), not tutma («= 8), ili§kilendirme ve benzetim (n= 7), soru sorma (n= 7), 
birle§tirme ve gikarimda bulunma («= 6), ana fikri yakalama ( n= 4), amag belirleme (n 
= 3) gibi bili§sel stratejiler kullandiklarmi ifade etmi§lerdir. 

Yapilan gorti§melerde elde edilen verilere gore ogrenciler daha gok derse zamanmda 
katilim («= 7), motivasyon (n= 6), sakin olma ( n= 5), begenme (n= 5), sikilma (n = 3) 
gibi duyu§sal davrani§lari ifade etmi§lerdir. 
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Yapilan goru§melerde elde edilen verilere gore ogrenciler daha 50 k tahtaya yakm olma 
( 11 = 7), ba§ ve gozle takip etme (n= 6 ), goz temasi kurma (n= 6), geri bildirim (n = 6 ), 
dik oturma (n= 6 ), jest, mimik, ses tonu ve vurgulara dikkat ( 11 = 6 ), ba§ka §eyle 
ilgilenme (n= 4) gibi devini§sel davrani§lar ifade etmi§lerdir. 

Yapilan gozlem sonucunda ogrencilerin bili§sel stratejilerden sirasiyla dikkatini 
verme, not tutma, ili§kilendirme ve benzetim, soru sorma stratejilerini kullandiklari 
gozlenmi§tir. 

Sonug ve Oneriler: Ara§tirmadan elde edilen verilere gore akademik yonden ba§arili 
tiniversite ogrencilerinin aktif dinlemede farkli bili§sel, duyu§sal ve devini§sel 
stratejiler kullandiklari gorulmu§tiir. Ogrencilerin genelde dikkatini verme, not tutma, 
ili§kilendirme ve benzetim, soru sorma, birle§tirme, gikarimda bulunma, ana fikri 
yakalama, amag belirleme gibi bili§sel stratejiler; derse zamanmda katilim, 
motivasyon, sakin olma, begenme gibi duyu§sal stratejiler; tahtaya yakm olma, ba§ ve 
gozle takip etme, goz temasi kurma, geri bildirim, dik oturma, jest, mimik, ses tonu ve 
vurgulara dikkat etme gibi devini§sel stratejileri kullandiklari bulunmu§tur. 

Ogrenme ortamlan, sosyal becerilerin geli§tirildigi, ogrencilerin aktif oldugu, ilgi ve 
yeteneklerine gore ogrenme gorevlerinin verildigi ogrenme yakla§imlarma gore 
tasarlanmalidir. Ogrenme ortamlarmda dinleme becerisine yonelik etkinliklere 
yeterince yer verilerek her ogrencinin temel egitimden itibaren dinleme stratejisi 
geli§tirmesi, dinlemenin birgok ge§idini amacrna yonelik olarak kullanabilmesi 
onemlidir. 

Anahtar kelimeler: Aktif dinleme, tiniversite ogrencileri, akademik ba§ari, strateji 



